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Southack,  Cyprian.  [A  New  Chart  of  the  English  Empire  in  North 
America].  Engraven  and  Printed  by  Fra  Dewing  Boston  New  Eng¬ 
land.  1717. 

In  four  sheets,  measuring  overall,  27L2  x  3lV%  inches. 

Scale:  one  inch  to  sixty  miles. 

Known  in  this  issue  only  by  the  copy  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
and  the  copy  of  a  later  state  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London.  The 
above  title  does  not  appear  on  the  John  Carter  Brown  copy  but  is  taken 
from  the  copy  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  upon  which  it  is  found  in  the 
form  of  an  engrossed  inscription.  The  map  was  advertised  as  “now  Pub¬ 
lished”  in  The  Boston  News-Letter  for  June  24,  1717. 

CAPTAIN  SOUTHACK  AND  HIS  WORKS 

An  account  of  the  life  of  Captain  Cyprian  Southack  by  Mrs.  Clara  Egli 
LeGear  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography .  A  list  of  editions  by  Mrs.  LeGear  of  the  several  maps  designed  by 
Captain  Southack  is  on  file  in  manuscript  in  the  Division  of  Maps,  Library 
of  Congress. 


“ENGRAVEN  AND  PRINTED”,  BOSTON,  1 7 1 7. 

The  only  map  earlier  than  1717  known  to  have  been  printed  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  was  the  map  of  New  England  which  John  Foster  cut  in 
wood  and  published  in  Boston  in  1677  in  Hubbard’s  Narrative  of  the  Troubles 
with  the  Indians.  The  only  engravings  upon  copper  known  to  have  been  made 
and  printed  in  this  country  prior  to  the  Southack  map  were  a  few  Massachu¬ 
setts  currency  notes  of  the  late  seventeenth  century  and  the  small  portrait 
of  Increase  Mather  by  Thomas  Emmes  of  1701.  The  engraving  and  printing 
of  this  extensive  map  by  Francis  Dewing  within  a  year  of  his  arrival  in 
Boston  marks  a  stage,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  graphic  arts  in  America. 
(For  notes  on  Francis  Dewing  see  Dunlap,  History  of  the  .  .  .  Arts  of  Design 
in  the  United  States ,  Bayley  and  Goodspeed  edition,  Boston,  1918,  III,  294- 
295;  Stauffer,  American  Engravers  upon  Copper  and  Steel ,  I,  64;  and  Wroth, 
The  Colonial  Printer ,  2d  ed.,  1938,  pages  284-285  and  notes  12  and  13, 
page  329.) 


OTHER  STATES  AND  ISSUES 

There  are  differences  between  the  John  Carter  Brown  and  the  Public 
Record  Office  copies  of  the  map  which  indicate  that  the  Public  Record  Office 
copy  was  printed  from  a  later  state  of  the  plate,  corrected  and  added  to, 
doubtless,  for  the  new  issue  which  was  advertised  to  be  published  in  The 
Boston  News-Letter  of  April  13,  1721.  No  copy  is  known  to  remain  from  this 
issue  of  1721.  A  third  issue,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  was  published,  from  a  third  state 


of  the  original  plate  of  1717,  in  Boston  in  1746  with  the  title  A  New  Chart 
of  the  British  Empire  in  North  America  (see  The  Boston  Weekly  News-Letter 
for  August  15,  1746). 

THE  SCOPE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  MAP 

The  Southack  map  was  not  intended  to  serve  as  an  actual  sailing  chart.  So 
far  as  its  maritime  features  are  concerned  it  is  merely  a  general  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  giving  information  of  sea  routes, 
courses,  shoals,  soundings,  and  locations  of  ports  only  for  New  England  and 
the  Newfoundland  area. 

This  large-area  map  is  among  the  earliest  printed  maps  of  any  origin  to 
show  the  entire  country  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Despite  its  inexactness 
in  geographical  detail  it  displayed  to  many  Americans  for  the  first  time  the 
extent  of  the  country  and  the  reciprocal  positions  of  its  great  natural 
features. 

The  political  significance  of  the  map  is  most  clearly  stated  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  above  the  columns  of  place  names,  occupying  the  lower  right-hand 
sheet,  in  which  Captain  Southack  cites  the  address  of  Governor  Hunter  to 
the  New  York  Assembly  on  June  5,  1716.  In  that  address  the  Governor  had 
warned  of  the  growing  determination  of  the  French,  despite  the  peaceful 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  1713,  to  confine  the  English  colonies 
to  the  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The  map  is,  therefore,  an  early  expression  of  British  colonial  opposition  to 
the  French  encroachment  policy.  As  a  graphic  display  of  the  interrelation 
of  geography  and  politics,  specifically  stressing  the  emerging  political  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  American  publications  of  any  sort  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MOUNTING  THE  MAP.  If  it  is  intended 
to  put  the  four  sections  of  the  map  together,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  upper  left-hand  sheet  overlaps  the  upper  right-hand  sheet, 
the  lower  right-hand  sheet  overlaps  the  lower  left-hand  sheet,  and, 
thus  joined,  the  two  lower  sheets  overlap  the  two  upper.  The  origi¬ 
nal  map  is  printed  and  mounted  in  this  way  on  sheets  of  different 
sizes,  and  in  the  reproduction  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
necessary  overlapping  by  the  retention  of  proper  margins. 
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